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Land, its Tenure, modes of Transfer in Early Times, and under the 
Jewish Law, Ancient Charters, descriptions of the Soil of Canaan, 
Agrarian Enactments, Cultivation and its Methods, Plenty, Reaping 
and Harvest, Gleaning, Threshing, Grass and other Products of the 
Fields, Failure of Crops, Instances of Famine, God's Care of his 
People during Famine, Means against Famine, Unreclaimed Land, 
and Noxious Vegetation. These secondary divisions are again parted 
whenever there are various particulars included under them, so that 
the entire number of sub-titles under the head of Agriculture is no less 
than forty-five. The manifold uses of such a work will at once sug- 
gest themselves to every theologian and to every diligent reader of the 
Scriptures. "We can anticipate but one possible objection to it ; namely, 
that in the dogmatic portion of his arrangement the author has, of 
course, been governed by his own views of systematic theology, and 
may have suggested fallacious arguments for his own creed by the 
misplacing, and thus the misapplication, of ambiguous texts. Such was 
our suspicion on opening the book ; but we are disabused of it on ex- 
amination. Dr. Eadie's system has indeed supplied his dogmatic 
titles ; but we cannot find that in a single instance he has sought an 
undue advantage by the misplacing or the suppression of a text, and 
his opponents may on every head by his aid measure both his strength 
and their own. So far as theological discussion is to be conducted by 
" proof-texts," and not by a broad induction of the import and spirit of 
Scripture, men of all parties will find in this book their best armory ; 
while still its highest value is for those who study the Bible that they 
may imbibe its teachings, breathe in its spirit, and be guided by its 
counsels and examples. 



13. — Religious Truth, illustrated from Science, in Addresses and 
Sermons on Special Occasions. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., 
LL. D., late President of Amherst College, and now Professor of 
Natural Theology and Geology. Boston : Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 
1857. 12mo. pp. 422. 

There are several aspects in which we attach a very high value to 
this volume. It exhibits, with great variety of detail and rare per- 
spicacity of statement, the harmony of science in general, and especially 
of geology, with the fact of a revelation and the contents of the Chris- 
tian revelation. It defines the mutual relations, rights, and duties of the 
philosopher and the theologian. It claims for both equally the right of 
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independent investigation, and discredits equally the attempt to cast 
doubt on religious verities from the postulates of incomplete science, 
and the arrogance which would anathematize science for conclusions at 
variance with Church tradition. Dr. Hitchcock has undoubting faith 
in the Bible, and a faith no less strong in science as the interpreter of 
God's " elder Scripture." He deduces, from the numerous instances 
in the past in which the very scientific researches hailed at the outset 
by infidelity have resulted in its discomfiture, the assurance that science 
'has nothing in store for Christianity but enhanced stress of evidence 
and weight of authority. For this reason he would have investigation 
pushed fearlessly, and is content to abide the issue. Thus, while he 
does not assent to the recent theory opposed to the unity of origin 
of the human race, he deprecates in its behalf the odium theologicum, 
maintaining that, if established on competent scientific grounds, it has 
as strong a claim upon universal assent as the Copernican system has, 
and that the fears for revelation and religion on this score are as child- 
ish and futile as were those of the Romish Church that the diurnal 
motion of the earth would invalidate the Bible and overturn the faith. 
"We have derived both pleasure and instruction from this book. The 
author's style, indeed, is not always graceful. His attempts in two 
separate discourses to trace the counterpart of certain mineralogical 
formations and astronomical laws in the varieties of human character 
and experience, are almost utter failures, and indicate an imagination 
more suggestive than plastic, — a fancy prolific of forms, but deficient 
in the artistic tact which can round them into perfect symmetry, and 
the Promethean gift to vitalize that symmetry. While he has read and 
written the very best of " sermons in stones," we cannot but suspect 
that his literary falls too far short of his scientific culture to enable him 
to do full justice to his own conceptions. But for what he has done 
both for science and religion we heartily thank him, and feel the high- 
est satisfaction in urging the volume before us upon the general regard 
and interest, as covering richly and admirably a department of thought 
on which we doubt whether so much has been so well written by any 
one man before. 



14. — Westward Empire ; or, The Great Drama of Human Progress. 
By E. L. Magoon. New York : Harper and Brothers. 1856. 
12mo. pp. 445. 

After our deserved castigation of Dr. Magoon for his Life of 
Spurgeon, we are most happy to speak of this last book of his in an 



